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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Madison Co., N. Y., 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the 
Railroad. 


Is an association living in Lenox, four mile 


M idlan« 
Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, 


&c. 


Printing the CrrcuLapr 


Horticulture, Theology, Perfectionism Sociology, Bible 


Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about on« 


and one-fourth miles north of O. C. NMumber of members, 19 


Business, Manufactures. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford Railroad. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL 
he O. C. and Branches are not 
sense of the term. 


and New Haven Number of members, 45 


NOTICE. 

“Free Lovers,” in the popular 
They call their social system Binte Communism 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the princi 
Male Continence. 


In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 


every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 


ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage Free Love with 


them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 


selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 


down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 


leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 


families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 


permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deceptior 


or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family 


nterest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as fara 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the commor 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 


women and children of the Community 


ADMISSIONS. 
These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad 


mission which they have to reject. 


t is difficult to state ir brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but s 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is fi It 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more 





2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor 


mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 


must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, 


are scarce, and have to be 


sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 


Communities right where they are 





MY LOVE AND I. 


I’ve wandered far my love to find, 
I’ve wanted long to bring and bind 


Our hearts together ; Oh so blind! 


I oft have heard her gentle feet, 

And oft have hastened her to greet, 

As we have met, Oh God! how sweet 
The joy in mea trice did pour ! 

Ah heart ! glad heart! so rich your store 


What could you, sateless, ask for more 


If darling should remain with me 
For aye, in happy constancy, 


How beautiful my world would be 


Ihe wish was vain, Oh heart misled! 


To home in bliss, your darling fled ; 


No more to be disquieted. 


Long vears I pined the lost to see 
At last great peace came unto me; 


My love was found, Oh Christ, in thee! 


The love I leve, not Cupid's dart, 


Now brings this 


Sweet love, we 1 


message to my heart, — 


evermore shal] part U. 


GOOD AND BAD ATTRACTIONS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
HE diabolic element in desire is impa 
tience. Desire of itself is a normal ele 
ment of life; but one kind is patient and con 
scientious, and another kind is impatient and 
ruthless ; and here is the distinction between 
good and evil beings. 

We need not restrict this conception to the hu- 
man and animal kingdoms, or even to the vege 
go to 
tion, the attraction of gravitation, cohesion, o1 


table: we may down chemical attrac 


any other of the forces of nature. The same 
craving element possesses them all, the tend 
ency to seize and appropriate to themselves 
other things. These lower attractions have no 


conscience, no self-restraint. Gravitation and 
chemical attraction assert their right to things 
The 


same is true of vegetable life; it is eager and 


without any reference to other claims. 
remorseless in getting all it can, no matter at 
So of 


animals ; they have desires and some degree 


what expense to the rest of creation. 


of skill to gratify those desires, but no con 
science. They take what they want, without 
troubling themselves about the wants of other 
beings. So it is with men in the natural state, 
i. ¢., under the influence of the devil. 

The whole wickedness of Satan and of all 
who sin, consists in desire that is willful and 
reckless. They want a thing and will have it ; 
they have no conscience about it ; no patience, 
except for the sake of finally accomplishing 
their object ; no respect at all for others’ rights. 
The devil is wicked because he draws into 
himself every thing that he possibly can with 
out remorse. Desire in him is a raging will, 
that is not controlled by principle, not restrict- 
ed and directed by conscience. Such desire is 
as cruel as death. 


a ferocious attraction for.every thing, and is a 


It is like oxygen, which has 


principle of universal destruction. Satan is 


described as going about like a roaring lion 
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seeking whom he may devour, and this is a 
good description of all forces of attraction 
that We are not 
accustomed to think of the attraction in oxy- 


have no conscience in them. 


gen as wicked; but every form of attraction 
that 
make it 


has no conscience to circumscribe it and 
patient, is destructive in its very 
the if it 
This ruth- 


nature, and would devour universe 
left to take 


less desire for 


were its own course. 
in 
Satan than it is in oxygen, except that he has 


appropriation is no worse 
a power of supplying himself with what he 
wants in a way far more effective than any im- 
personal form of desire can have. The power 
of destruction which is the thing to be hated, 
is carried to a vastly higher degree in him, be- 


cause he has the help of intellect and will. 


On the other hand, the Divine spirit and all 
who are assimilated to it, while they have de- 
sires and attractions not less active and pow- 
erful than those of the diabolical spirit, have 
also, proportioned to their desires, conscience, a 
disposition to do what is right. ‘They not only 
inquire, What do I want, but, What do others 
want? and, How c be recon- 
ciled? that is 
patient, commands itself, and waits till it can 


an these wants 


and with deliberation, desire 
get what it wants legitimately. 


If you have ever witnessed a terrific fire, 
you have seen the merciless character of oxy- 
gen ; how reckless it is of the misery it creates, 
burning bank-bills as unscrupulously as rags, 


Now 
as powerful and in- 


and men and women as quick as either. 
“ God is a consuming fire,” 


tense as that of oxygen; but with this differ 





ence: he is a self-regulating fire—what the 


be 
and there intelligently, and burn 


oxygen-fire would if it could thrust out its 


flame here 


up useless stuff without touching any thing 
God 
nation and prudence in it. 
let 


does not work from mere propensity or blind 


that is good. is a fire that has discrimi- 
It can consume 
or alone. It has an intelligent will, and 
attraction. 

We shall learn at length to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad spirits by this test: viz. : 
a good spirit has self-restraint, but all bad 
spirits, when fairly tried, are found impatient. 
All of them act greedily, in the same way that 
fire does. The fact that they want a thing is 
reason enough for them to take it. 

In being made partakers of the divine na- 
ture, we are taught patience ; patience, negative 
and positive; patience in enduring evil, and 
patience in the pursuit of good. We must ap- 
preciate and drink in that element in God’s 
spirit. He is called the “God of patience.” 
This is a feature of his character which the 
devil can not imitate. 

The spirit of patience is very different from 
legal restraint. There is plenty of restraint 
operating on all these forms of voracious at- 
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traction that have noconscience. Oxygen can 
not get all it wants: it is under restraint, but 
not patient. Suppose you have an acid that 
has a voracious appetite for all organic sub- 
stances, and will destroy and consume whatever 
it can get at. If you put it into a phial, that 
does not alter the nature of the acid at all; it 
only keeps it from destructive operations. So 
the law simply keeps the voracious spirit with- 
in bounds, 
self-restraint into it. 

What is wanted is a property in the acid it- 
self that will make it voluntarily harmless 


It does not change it, or put any 


You must have a re-agent that is mighty to dis- | 
solve any thing, and yet hasin it a conscience | 


and discretion that will prevent its acting any- 
where except where it is wanted and ought to 
act. Then you will not have to take care of 
it. You may set it any-where, and it will not 


touch any thing that it should not. 


That is 


the characteristic of all good spirits, and is | 


what all bad spirits lack, They are bad de- 


cause they lack self-limitation. 


MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 


BY G. CRAGIN. 


CHAPTER XII. 

I;N years have elapsed since we left the 
iy daughter of Mrs. Gregory on board the 
Golden Gate, within but a day’s sail of her des- 
The 


most sensational and perhaps important event 


tination, the harbor of San Francisco. 
of the voyage, was the marriage of Mr. Duncan 
to our heroine. ‘This marriage occasioned con- 
siderable good-natured discussion on account 
of its novel character. Several of the passen- 
gers begged the privilege of taking copies of 
it, saying playfully, that possibly it might be 
the type of the marriage of the future! Some 
thought that the happy couple were hardly 
married to each other at all, while others again, 
believed it to be a decided improvement on the 
popular method. 

As we have said, ten years have rolled by 
since that eventful voyage around Cape Horn 
was accomplished ; and now we invite our 
readers to accompany us in looking for the 
friends whose acquaintance we made on the 
Golden Gate. San a great 


city for one so young—tesembling the ancient 


Francisco is 


Jerusalem in the variety of nationalities rep- 
At .a venture suppose we visit 
“ Hope Chapel” or the “ Sailors’ Good Haven.” 
It is near the wharves of course. Here it is, 
read the sign over the vestibule ; “Come unto 
me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 


resented. 


We enter a large, well-lighted hall, for it is 
evening, and a goodly number have already 
assembled. ‘To this hall every one is welcome. 
The mothers, wives and daughters, of the 
hardy weather-beaten, but generous mariner, 
are also attracted to these meetings, which are 
never dull. Already the hall is quite full, but 
still they come. The chairman, a retired sea- 
captain, calls the meeting to order. You can 
see by his appearance and actions that he has 
been trained to command. A verse or two of 
Scripture is read, an impromptu song follows, 
then an invocation, not longer than the Lord’s 
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prayer, is offered. Sailors detest dead calms 
whether on the sea or in a house of worship. 
But here comes a whole ship’s crew, one would 
think by the commotion. 

“Will the Captain of the Golden Gate please 
to come forward to the stand?” said its chair- 
man. (We are in luck, you see; unexpectedly 
we directed our steps in the right path.) 


“Friends and fellow-citizens,” began the fa- 


miliar voice of Captain Furman, “by the will 
of God and his good providence, I am permit- | 


ted to be with you again. 
years since I met you last. As I look over the 


assembly and see faces, happy ones, too, that I 


saw for the first time ten years ago, my heart is 


almost too full for utterance. I can only re- 
peat my favorite theme, ‘God owns all things,’ 
and though I fee} myself to be one of the least 
in my Fathers’ Kingdom, it is enough to know 
that I am his property.” 

The Captain sat down. The hymn “Our 
Souls by Love Together Knit,” followed, and be- 
fore it closed one other speaker was on his feet 
ready to give testimony. It was the wounded 
sailor-boy, James Brown, Capt. Furman’s first 
mate. “Capt. Furman’s allusion,” said Mr. B., 
“to faces present which he first saw ten years 
ago, brings to mind vivid recollections of the 
thrilling incidents of that long and eventful 
voyage. My heart is too full to say more 
than that [I shall thank God to all eternity for 
the special providence that directed my steps, 
at that time, to the office of the owners of the 
Golden Gate, to enlist as a green hand under 
Captain Furman.” 

Here we should explain that early that morn 
ing, the Golden Gate had arrived at the wharf 
in San Francisco. Capt. Furman—his wife was 
not with him on this voyage—hurried to a dis- 
tant part of the city to call on his old friends» 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan. The hearty greeting on 
both sides, was of the most sincere kind. ‘lhe 
Captain looked about the room as_ though 
something were missing that ought to be there ; 
but Mrs. D. could not introduce her revered 
guardian to any additions to her family. “ Provi- 
dence,” she said, “has not favored us with 
There was Ida, though, just blos- 
The girl remem- 
When she lefi the room, 


children.” 
soming into womanhood. 
bered the Captain. 
Captain Furman said, “I see that the care 
and attention that would, under other circum- 
stances, have been 
children, you have bestowed on Ida.” 


divided among several 
“T trust not in vain,” replied Luna. “I 
found no slight task devolving on me to bring 
up my child in the fear of the Lord. She had 
some serious faults to overcome. And feel- 
ing so deeply my own weakness, I carried her 
case to the Lord for help. 
heard. Help was given.” 


My prayers were 


Ida was already a pupil in the high school 
under the watchful care of her godmother, Miss 
Sharp, who had thus redeemed all and more 
than she promised, on board the Golden Gate. 
Mrs. Duncan, herself, had been so untiring in 
the pursuit of knowledge, as Ida’s tutor, in her 
preparatory studies, that her own education 
was now far superior to most young lady gradu- 
ates. Before the Captain returned to his ship 
he invited his old friends to meet him and his 


It is more than two 





crew at Hope Chapel. Bating this episode, 
we continue the report of the meeting. 

The next speaker after Lieutenant Brown, 
was Mrs. Gregory Duncan, Women were as 
free as men in taking part in the exercises of 
these meetings and were listened to with the 
utmost respect and attention. Luna was not 
a total stranger in that hall, She had accom- 
panied her husband and Capt, Furman there 
on previous occasions. Although the house 
was crowded, the dropping of a pin could have 
been heard during the time Mrs. D. occupied 
the floor. Her voice was so clear, so musical, 
her words uttered with such perfect distinctness, 
that every sentence that fell from her lips was 
heard by all. At the close of the meeting our 
friends could have been seen in a group by 
themselves. Duncan and Brown had now met 
for the first time since the latter was nursed by 
Luna. The meeting was a cordial one on both 
sides. These old friends could now make 
sport of past trials. Duncan declared that on 
the whole, his marriage contract had worked 
admirably. That his relation to Luna was 
based on his good behavior, and that he did not 
wish it to stand on any thing else. Luna re- 
sponded, that she found it more and more sat- 
isfactory ; that both of them were under the 
strongest inducements to behave well all the 
time ; that for ten years their wedded life had 
been one of perpetual honeymoon, and she 
hoped it would never be any thing else; that 
she loved her husband more and more as she 
knew him better ; that she had learned to appre- 
ciate his nobleness of character in marrying her 
when in the opinion of society she was an out- 
cast ; and that God had given her a good hus- 
band and she hoped to ever prove worthy of him. 


Capt. Furman listened with pleasure to the 
enthusiastic eulogiums falling from this earnest 
woman’s lips and remarked to Duncan, “Those 
are words of precious praise, coming as they do 
from one who is perfectly sincere in all that 
she says.” 

An interval of three years has elapsed since 
the foregoing events, and the Golden Age is 
again at the San Francisco wharf. Our old ac- 
quaintances are still on this side of the veil— 
though the veil is said to be growing more and 
more gauzy and vapory, and ere long we must not 
be surprised to see it vanish altogether. There 
is now something going on at the Duncan’s 
slightly sensational. Ida is to graduate in one 
week, July 18, 1872, on her 18th birthday, and 
the captain and his mate are to be their guests 
on that occasion. The graduating class have 
had their theses in hand several weeks. Ida 
had made choice of the following, “ Education 
a Means of Fellowship.” In perusing her Grand- 
mother Gregory’s papers she became deeply 
interested in an article under that heading. 
We have space only for a few of her noble 
thoughts in her own ianguage. Before giving 
them, it should be said that Miss Ida was a 
young thinker. Here mother had taught her 
to think over her lessons—to think out her 
compositions before writing them ; and had im- 
pressed on her young mind the importance 
of thinking for herse/f, It should also be said 


that after she had written her thesis she was 
appointed, quite to her surprise, to deliver the 
valedictory. 
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Knowing Miss Ida to be something of a free- 
thinker—not in a bad sense—the principal of 
the school, on examining her thesis advised her 
to omit several paragraphs as being too fadical 
for the public. She took the broad ground 
that one’s education is not finished on the day 
one graduates. ‘That the most one can do, in 
the short space of three or four years in col- 
lege is to learn the use of tools for the life-work 
of self-education ; is at 
no time complete ; that the truly great schol- 
ars are also the greatest and most docile of pu- 
pils, etc. And she closed with the words: 

“Our parting is necessarily sad, but not bit- 
ter ; for though our paths may lead in widely 
different directions, yet we look forward with 
joyful anticipations to a final reunion. Till 
then, oh, my classmates may these happy asso- 
ciations be graven as with pens of gold upon 
the shining tablets of memory, encircling us 
with a resplendent halo of love as we stand to- 
gether on the beautiful heights of Zion.” 

At this meeting of true friends, Mrs. Dun- 
can had but one regret—that her dearest moth- 
er, four thousand miles away could not be per- 
sonally with them. Before separating, these 
friends renewed their confession of Christ 
as a present and everlasting Savior from all 
sin, and offered themselves to God anew as 
his property to be guided by his Spirit in doing 
his will on Earth as it is done in Heaven. 

THE END. 


that one’s education 


PRAY. 


“More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 
fore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain... . night and 
day. 

For what are men better than sheep 
or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not [hearts 
in] prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who 
ca!l them friends ? 

For so the whole round earth is every 








Where- 


Bound by ‘oo chains about the feet 
of God.” — Tennyson. 

HEN I count my blessings, I ever class 
as the richest this—I have been taught 
to pray. While yet a lisping infant, daily, al- 
most hourly, my heart was instructed to incline 
itself to personalities of good (near, but invisi- 
ble to my eyes), and my baby lips to iterate the 
names—words that are the synonyms of all 
that is perfect or divine—of God and Christ. 
From then till now, my heart has ever striven, 





more or less earnestly and constantly, for union 
with the good. Whatever the formula, 
ever much my childish ideas have been modi- 
fied by knowledge and experience, never have 
I lost my faith in prayer. It is, 1 trust, the 
undying habit of my soul. 

Surely, no greater kindness 
show another, than to aid in establishing in 
him this habit of heart. It is, in a sense, the 
mortal putting on immortality. 

Perhaps in nothing is the superiority of man 
over the rest of the animal kingdom better 
shown than in his ability to pray. ‘This is his 
spiritual instinct. The brute instinct has noth- 
ing equivalent. Man is the only praying ani- 
mal. He, only, believes in unseen powers, 
stronger, wiser, better than himself. He, only, 
strives toward a union with these higher beings 


how- 


can one mortal 
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than himself, sending forth, to this end, from 
the secret center of his being, a cry to the in- 
visibles for succor—a 


silent cry untuned to 


mortal ears. Yes, call it what you will—invo- 
cation, prayer—this it is, a call from the subtile 


immortal essence 


within us, to the immortal 


essences without our bodies. Truly says the 


that in this yearning of the embodied 
spirit for coalescence 


poet, 
with the unembodied, 
are men best shown to be better than “sheep 
or goats.” 


To the disbelievers in spiritual things, who, 


sneering, say all this invoking of invisible 
agencies is a waste of mental and nervous 


force that would be better employed in pursu 
ing some course of scientific investigation, one 
can but refer them to the facts of modern spirit 
ualism, amply proving to an unbiased mind 
the existence of invisible, intelligent agencies, 
and (if they flout the records of the Jews and 
the early Christians), 
lives of 


more especially to the 


such as Jung-Stilling, Miller and 


Dorothea Trudel. In the biographies of these 
last, the efficacy of the of faith,’ 
overwhelmingly shown. Considering their ex 


perience, surely they had “good and sufficient” 


* prayer is 


reasons for using prayer as a means, in the 
way they did, and for believing in its power. 
If a certain attitude of one or more minds, is 
these results un- 
varying in all their essentials in the majority 
of cases, the induction is a fair one, that the 
results and the previous attitude of mind stand 


followed by certain results, 


to each other in the relation of cause to effect. 


I can not but believe that there will some 


time be evolved from the experience of genera 
tions in prayer, 


philosophy underlying it. 


Laws governing the performance of the act, 
both 


will, perhaps, be 


as regards ourselves and the invisibles, 


stated accurately and scien 
tifically, making our comprehension of it more 
quick and zealous. 

One soon learns from personal experience, 
that earnestness and constancy are a necessity 


in order to receive the benefit 
The Christ and his 
friends and followers (whose profound wisdom 


in spiritual 


greatest from 


prayer. old Hebrews, 
remains 
The Bible, 
of hints to the 


philosophy as yet un 


equalled), taught this. from begin 


ning to end, is full believer to 


train his heart toward a chronic state of prayer. 


In at the 
philosophy of prayer from the investigations of 


so far as one can get any hints 


modern spiritualists, they go to support that of 
the Bible. Allan Kardec, a conscientious in 
vestigator of spiritual 


“Book on Mediums,’ 
the subject of /nzocations, from which may be 


phenomena, in his 


has a chapter devoted to 


gleaned much that will interest, if not instruct, 
the praying Christian He says there 
always spirits around us, of all classes, 


are 
high 
and low, who are glad to communicate, and, if 
we would discriminate in our intercourse, be 
tween the good and bad, we must especially 
invoke those we wish. A “direct appeal made 
to any designated spirit, is a bond between 
him and us; we call him by our desire, and 
thus erect a kind of barrier against intruders.” 
After we have by our direct, and reiterated 
appeal established a certain relation between 
ourselves and a particular spirit, the best way 


to improve the connection, is to address the 
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spirit regularly at certain hours, The spirit 
may not always be so situated that he can 
come, but if the invocation is made at regular 
intervals, is more apt to come, as he considers 
himself pre-engaged to you. 

The form of an invocation should always be 
“affectionate and respectful.” There may be 
causes hindering a manifestation of the spirit 
toward us, but our part is to persevere in our 


invocations. ‘Thestate of the invoker, as often 


as any other cause, hinders satisfactory mani- 


festations following the invocations. We should 
try to rid ourselves of all that is antipathetic 


to the spirit invoked. The more our spirit 


gets identified with the one we wish to commu- 


nicate with, the more easily it comes at our invo 


cation. Spirits, on being invoked, do not like 


to be addressed with a multitude of titles and 


flattering phrases. ‘A good thought is more 


agreeable to them than the most flattering 


epithets.” “Every one can invoke spirits.” 


Such are the hints, apropos to our subject, 
condensed from the preliminary remarks of 
Kardec in the above-mentioned chapter, Here 
are some quotations still more interesting from 


the spirits themselves, given by him in the 


same chapter: 


Ouestion.—How dispersed in space or in 
different worlds, hear from all points of the universe 
the invocations that are made ? 

Answer.—They are often forewarned by the familiar 
spirits that surround you, who go to seek them; but 
here is a phenomenon difficult to explain to you, be- 
cause you can not yet understand the transmission of 
thought among spirits. All TI can tell you is, that the 
spirit you invoke, however distant he may be, receives, 
as it were, the rebound of the thought as a kind of 
electrical commotion, which calls his attention to the 
side from whence comes the thought addressed to him. 
It might be said he hears the thought, earth you 
hear the voice. 

Ques.—Is the universal fluid the vehicle of thought, 
as the air is that of sound ? 

Ans.—Yes, with this difference, 
heard only within a very limited radius, while thought 
attains the infinite. The spirit, in space, is like the 
traveler in the midst of a vast plain, who, hearing his 
name suddenly pronounced, directs his attention to the 
on which he is called. 


can spirits, 


as on 


that sound can be 


side 
the of earnest- 


A weak and formal petition, 


Here we can see nec essity 


ness in prayer 
must make as faint an impression on the spirit 


addressed, as though one were spoken to ina 


whisper, and in a tone of voice implying that 


the one speaking doesn’t much care whether 


he is listened to or not 


Ques.—Is it necessary to be in any particular frame of 
mind for invocations ? 

Ans.—The most essential of all dispositions is con- 
centration of thought, when we desire aught of serious 
spirits. With faith and the desire of good, one is more 
powerlul to invoke superior spirits. In elevating the 
soul by concentration of thought, at the moment of in- 
vocation, we are identified with good spirits, and attract 
them to us. 

Ques.—Is faith necessary to invocations ? 

Ans.—Faith in God, yes; faith will come for the rest 
i! you desire good, and wish for instruction 

Ques.—Have men more power to invoke spirits when 
united by community of thought and intention? 

Ans.—When .all are united by charity and for good, 
they obtain grand things. Nothing is more injurious to 
the result of invocrtions than divergence of thought. . 

You do not know all vou might obtain in a seri- 
ous reunion, from whence is banished every sentiment 
of pride and personality, and where reigns a perfect sen- 
timent of mutual cordiality. 


How curiously all this supports the testi- 
that the har- 
monious conditions of a communistic organiza- 
are to good religious 


mony we have so often given, 


tion, most favorable 


experience. 

Ques.—Are invocations for fixed days and hours pref- 
erable? 

Ans.—Yes, and, if it be possible, in the same place ; 
the spirits come to it more willingly: it is the con- 
stant desire you have that aids the spirits to come and 
put themselves into communicetion with you. Spirits 
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have their occupations, which they can not leave at a 
moment’s warning for your personal satisfaction. I say, 
in the same place; but do not suppose this to be an 
absolute obligation, for spirits come every-where : ‘I 
mean, a place consecrated to that is preferable, because 
there concentration of thought is more perfect. 


The custom of having a regular hour for 
prayer, so common an instinct among Christ- 
ians, would seem to have a rational basis. 
This must be the philosophy too, underlying 
the custom of having a special place consecra 
ted to spiritual exercises, so universal among 
all religions and denominations, 

Here is another quotation going to show 
how the highest and best spirits may not be 
confused, even though the whole broad earth’s 
inhabitants were invoking, or praying, to them 
at once: 

Ques.—Can a spirit, invoked at the same time in dif- 
ferent places, answer simultaneously to the questions 
addressed to him ? 

Ans.—VYes, if it is an elevated spirit. 

Ques.—In this case does the spirit divide himself? or 
has he the gift of ubiquity ? 

Ans.—TVhe sun is one, yet he radiates all around, 
throwing his rays afar without subdividing himself: it 
is the same with spirits. ‘The thought of the spirit is 
like a star that projects its light to a distance, and may 
be seen from all points of the horizon. The purer the 
spirit, the more his thought radiates and extends, like 
the light. . . . A superior spirit, called at the same time 
to two different points, will answer both invoc ations, if 
they are equally serious and fervent; if not, he will give 
his preference to the more serious, 

All the truth we can learn about the re 
lation of cause and effect in spiritual matters, 
can not but be a help to us; for certainly 
the laws governing intercourse with the 
higher spirits sought by Christians, must 
be somewhat analogous to those governing 
intercourse with Hadean spirits. It is pleasant 
to have our researches in spiritual philosophy 
confirm our spiritual instincts. It strengthens 
our faith in ourselves and our religion, and 
gives our hearts a new impulse in the way of 
spiritual improvement and prayer. A. E. H. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harrier M. Worpen, Epiror, 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1874. 


DEATH OF fF. Ff. FRANKS. 


HEN we wrote the sketch of Mr. Franks’s 

life for the last week’s CrRCULAR, we little 
thought it was to be his obituary memoir. Many 
of our readers will turn to it again when they learn 
that he is gone. He died on Thursday evening 
(the 17th inst.), of a stroke of paralysis which pros- 
trated him a week earlier. This attack was prob- 
ably caused by the agitation of mind occasioned by 
the newspaper story about him, which we exposed 
last week. When that story was first read in our 
evening meeting, Mr. Franks stood up and an- 
nounced in his grave way, that he should give the 
papers the true account of his connection with the 
Community. On the day preceding the night of his 
attack he consulted with Mr. Hinds about a com- 
munication which he was preparing on that subject. 
The next morning he was found on the floor of his 
room insensible. He rallied so as to be able to sit 
up, but never spoke intelligibly afterward. He 
passed away at last suddenly while sitting in his 
chair. Thus departed one of the oldest and bravest 
of the soldiers of Socialism. Like Greeley, his 
comrade in the old Fourierite campaign, he was 
evidently killed by the newspapers. 


The following notice of him occurs in Noyes’s 
History of American Socialisms : 
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‘**The most conspicuous trait in all Owen’s labors 
and journeyings was his indomitable perseverance ; 
and this trait he transmitted to a large breed of 
American Socialists. * * ° ° ° 
J. J. Franks is a fine specimen. He began with 
Owenism. When that failed he enlisted with the 
Fourierites. During their campaign he bought 
five thousand acres of land in the mountains of 
Virginia for a prospective Association, the Consti- 
tution of which he prepared and printed, though the 
Association itself never came into being. When 
Fourierism failed he devoted himself to Protective 
Unions. For twenty years past he has been a 
faithful disciple and patron of the Oneida Commu 
nity. In such examples we trace the image and 
spirit of Robert Owen.” 

The highest praise we can give him, aside from 
his merits as a faithful friend and brother, we here 
put On conspicuous record : 

He taught the Oneida Community faithful book- 
keeping. 


That is his monument. 


KATIE KINGS MEDIUMS. 


"THE remarkable spirit manifestations in Phila- 
delphia through the mediumship of Mr. and 
Mrs. Holmes, of which Robert Dale Owen and 
others have written elaborate accounts, have lately 
fallen into great discredit. The manifestations 
have become very poor, and the Holmeses are not 
enjoying the public confidence which has been here- 
tofore extended to them in some localities. The 
following cards appear in the Banner of Light: 

Circumstantial evidence, which I have just ob- 
tained, induces me to withdraw the assurances 
which I have heretofore given of my confidence in 
the genuine character of certain manifestations pre- 
sented last summer, in my presence, through Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson Holmes. 

ROBERT DALE OWEN. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 6, 1874. 

I give notice that I will no longer receive appli- 
cations connected with the seances of Mr. and Mrs 
Holmes, now in Philadelphia, the manifestations 
being unsatisfactory. Henry T. CuILp, M. D. 

634 Race street, Philadelphia. 

This affair leaves Mr. Robert Dale Owen in quite 
an unpleasant predicament. He had just written 
for the Atlantic Monthly a \ong article about the 
materializations of * Katie King” which he wit- 
nessed last summer. Immediately on discovering 
the late evidences of fraud he sent to the A/¢/antic 
requesting that his article be withheld; but he re- 
ceived answer that it was too late; the article 
must be published. Meantime the unbelieving 
public has been expressing its indignation that any 
such reading matter should be put before it. 

‘The newspapers are busily publishing explana- 
tions of the way the deceptions have been carried 
out, and some are very jubilant, thinking that Spir- 
itualism will no longer have a single plank to stand 
on. There is undoubtedly a great deal of trickery 
mixed up with the genuine manifestations, and we 
hope every bit of the imposture will be exposed. 
The genuine part will be all the stronger for it. 

This exposure of the Holmeses reminds us of a 
remarkable affair which occurred during one of 
their seances in London. J. H. N. published this 
account of it August 25, 1873: 

Looking into the London Journal of Spiritualism 
called Human Nature (the No. for January, 1873) 
I hit upon a curiosity in which I am personally in- 
terested, not to say implicated. A writer there 
gives an account ot a seance held in London under 
the mediumship of a Mr. Holmes, “ a celebrated 
physical medium from America,” at which several 
written communications were obtained from the 
spirit-world. One of them which is said to have 
been written on a clean slate, held by Mr. Holmes 
and another gentleman in a darkened cabinet, un- 
der conditions that precluded mundane agency, was 
the following : 

“The same process of philosophy that materi- 
alizes spirit also spiritualizes matter. We lose 
nothing in giving up the old ideas of immateriality 
if we still hold that matter is cunning enough to 


| produce consciousness, thought, affection, and will. 
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Names are of no consequence. If the latest think- 
ers choose to call the thing that manifests these 
phenomena nervous fluid, or ether, or force, or tis- 
sue under the play and vibration of a combination 
of forces, I do not see in this language any danger 
of our shocking our old-fashioned souls. Matter 
or dynamical machinery that is capable of person- 
ality is very likely to have also the faculty of im- 
mortality. Good night, dear friends. Doctor.” 

_ This paragraph struck me at once as something 
familiar to my own brain, and on examination | 
found it to be an exact copy, with two or three 
verbal exceptions, of a paragraph in an article on 
“ Positivism,” which I wrote for the Mew York 
World, and which was published in that paper in 
January, 1869. I used the word progress instead of 
process in the first sentence and the word /osing in- 
stead of shocking in the sentence next the last 
(omitting the “Good night,” etc., which belong of 
course to the spirits). These are the only discrep- 
ancies. 

What I should like to know is, how that para- 
graph found its way from the Mew York World 
into the world of spirits, so as to turn up ona 
“clean slate” in a London seance, and whether 
1 borrowed it from the “ Doctor” or he from me. If 
that was originally my writing it indicates that the 
spirits read the papers and may be quoting me 
hereafter. In that case I should like to correct 
proof, as I do not think the Doctor’s alterations 
were improvements. 

In the London Spiritualist for June 5th, 1874, is 
a letter from Dr. Child in regard to the Holmes 
mediums, to which is appended the following note 
by the editor of that Journal: 

Mr. and Mrs. Holmes are powerful American 
mediums, but circumstances infinitely to their dis- 
credit became known directly after they left London, 
and they are not likely to venture to set foot in 
England again. ; 

This trickery of the Holmeses, if trickery it be, 
looks very much like a plot devised by mortals or 
spirits, to bring the whole subject of Spiritualism 
into contempt. All the Dr. Beards in this world 
and the other were interested in the success of it. 
But so far as we are concerned the plot was a com- 
plete failure. Our control arranged a clever little 
counter-plot which kept our eyes open to the char- 
acter of those mediums, and prevented our placing 
too much credit in their performances. In the first 
place we had the singular pilfering from J. H. N.’s 
article on Positivism noticed above. Next we re- 
ceived a long letter from Mr. Samuel Guppy of 
London, England, the husband of ‘the celebrated 
medium, Mrs. Guppy, calling our attention to cer- 
tain very questionable things in the conduct of the 
Holmeses while they were in England. Thirdly, 
we sent one of our members to attend a recent 
seance at Philadelphia. He reported it as being 
altogether unsatisfactory. The man and woman 
were quarreling among themselves, and the mani- 
festations were quite contemptible. We were thus 
well prepared for what has now come about. Such 
disclosures need not disturb people. The sifting 
of the false from the true in Spiritualism is a good, 
healthy operation, which must be encouraged. 


F. W. S. 


DIRECT SPIRIT WRITING. 


A SEANCE WITH AN EXTRAORDINARY MEDIUM 
N Thursday last, the 12th of December, in 
company with Mr. F. Wayland Smith, I had 

the privilege of an interview with a gentleman resid- 

ing in Syracuse, N. Y., who possesses toan extraor- 
dinary degree the peculiar organization which is 
called mediumistic or psychic. He does not seek 
notoriety in this line, being engaged in business, 
and so does not sit regularly for the development of 
his powers. He had sat but once before for six 
months. Judging by the strength shown on this 
occasion, regular sitting would probably bring him 
to rank with the most celebrated mediums. 

We sat in the gentleman’s dining-room, at an 
extension table, with two jets of gas brightly burn- 
ing over it. Two of his friends added to our 
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circle made the number five. After asking us 
to select some spirit friends who would be 
most likely to communicate, and write their 
names on slips of paper tightly folded, he, 


without opening the papers, put them to his fore- 
head and spelled out the names. This proceeding 
was nearly identical with that pursued by the cele- 
brated test-medium Chas. H. Our host 
was somewhat slower, but equally successful after 
Practice 


Foster. 
a time. would undoubtedly make him 
fully equal to Foster ay a test-medium in this line 
But this was only preliminary to one of the most 
wonderful of the phenomena of Spiritualism, viz., 
direct slate-writing. 

Having by means of the slips of paper and a half- 
hour’s sitting, obtained a condition of rapport with 
us and the spirits desiring to communicate, he pro- 
duced a couple of ordinary slates, one of which was 
bound around the edge with black listing to raise it 
slightly and exclude light from its lower surface 
when laid on the table. Several small pieces were 
now broken from a slate pencil with a pair of nip 
pers. These pieces were small enough to move 
freely between the surface of the slate and the 
Both 
surfaces of the slate were next thoroughly cleaned 


table when the slate was laid over them. 


with a sponge and the slate was laid in the center 
of one of the boards of the table over the loose 
Some 
sprinkled on the upper surface of the slate, and the 
On this 
were some more fragments of pencil, and covering 


pieces of pencil. more of these were now 


other slate, also cleaned, laid above it. 


these, was an earthen tureen-cover. 

We then joined hands on the edge of the table ; 
the gaslight was very slightly reduced, still remain- 
Presently the 
medium began tiembling in the peculiar way always 


ing bright enough to read by easily. 


observed when strong phenomena are produced, 
and we heard a distinct scratching of a slate-pencil 
The 


sound was unmistakable and continued tor some 


on a slate, coming from the pile of slates 
time. It then stopped and after a moment's silence 
recommenced; this time slower and more labored 
in its motion. All this while the medium’s hands 
were on the table touching those of each of his 
neighbors fully ten inches from the slates and in a 
good light. 

On examining the upper slate nothing was found 
on it, nor upon the upper surface of the lower slate ; 
but on turning this last over, two communications 
of personal interest, signed by two of the spirits 
whose names had been spelled out, were found. 
One was to a gentleman present who was a stranger 
to me. 
his who had died a year ago and had promised to 
return if possible. 
Have | kept my promise ?” 


It was signed by the name of a friend of 


It said, *Itis true, we s¢z// live. 
The writing was very 
beautiful, the delicate strokes showing the hand ot 
a practiced penman. The deceased was a book- 
keeper and the gentleman said the communica- 
tion was a fac-simile of his writing. 

The other communication was to myself. It was 
longer and of only personal interest. The writing 
was more labored and not recognizable as that of 
my deceased friend, although there were some 
points of resemblance. 

The most remarkable feature in this test from a 
physical point of view, was the extreme delicacy 
and beauty of the writing from the spirit purporting 
to be that of the penman. 
on the under side of the slate; consequently the 
hand which did it was upside down. I think it 


would be difficult for any one to perform such writ- 


The writing was done 


ing without having his hand at ease in its accus- 
tomed position. 
the writing was done was at most not over a quarter 
of an inch deep. 
which it must have been to get the natural stroke, 
it traversed the space occupied by the solid table- 
top without any interruption of its movement. 


Then, further, the space in which 


If the hand ‘vas of ordinary size, 
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Whichever way we view this fact, it is equally 
amazing. 

After this we sat a few moments in the dark and 
experienced the spirit touches which are so com- 
mon at dark 
in the dark, 
satisfactory. 


circles. This gentleman seldom sits 


preferring the light circle as more 
We left, much pleased with our even- 


ing’s entertainment. 

In the excitement of the controversy over the 
more rare phenomena of face and full form mani- 
festations, spiritualists and their opponents seem 
likely to neglect this form of spirit communication, 
which really involves all the questions at issue, and 
which presents better conditions for conclusive 
tests, besides being of much more frequent occur- 
rence. When intelligent sentences are written in 
a situation where it is impossible that any living 
person present could do it, the questions which 
arise for solution are much more complicated and 
far-reaching than we are apt at first to suppose 
Many persons who have had enough experience in 
spiritual phenomena to get by the stage of attribut- 
ing it all to fraud, still easily explain away direct 
writing ; 


— 


the more ignorant, by bringing in that 


iniversal agent for every thing mysterious with 


unfledged philosophers, electricity ; the more edu 
cated. by attributing it to the action of some unknown 
But 
the advance of physiology 


psychic force operating from the medium 


those who have followed 
to its present stage, an 
the old theories of 


d witnessed the downfall of 
vital force, find themselves face 
to face with a deeper problem. If the intelligent 
ictions of the body are not simple but enormously 
omplicated ; if writing by the hand is accomplished 
not by the direct and mysterious action of the will 
on the muscles of the arm (and even this is a won- 
derfully complicated mechanism with its twenty-two 
muscles acting in harmony), but by currents of force 
passing along peculiarly adapted conductors, issu 
ing from a coordinating apparatus of almost infinite 
back a little 


universe of brain molecules, many millions of which 


complexity, and arising of this in 


contribute each a definite quality of force to the 
production of an intelligent movement ; if this com- 
plicated mechanism is in incessant and constantly 
changing action while | am writing these lines, can 
a simple force (passing in straight lines from the 
do), perform the 


body as any radiating force must 


same complicated operation? The thing is simply 
nconceivable. 

If then I tind writing —delicate, graceful writing— 
performed without the intervention of the hand of a 
living person, | 


am the 


presence of an invisible organism of almost infinite 


compelled to assume 


complexity, possessing human and 


occupying a position in relation to the slate and 


intelligence 


pencil, which is impossible unless the organism be 
n its action independent of ordinary matter. 
But even after we have realized these wonderful 


facts, others still present themselves. The con- 
ception of the existence of this invisible being 
carries with it of necessity the existence of a realm 
of matter and force having a complicated chemistry 
nd physics which is not cognizable by our senses. 
But it is not so foreign as not to be correlated in 
some mysterious way with our external order of 
hings, and under peculiar circumstances there is a 
blending of relations between the two 


that 


it is prob- 
able our knowledge of the mutual relation 
existing between these two orders of existence is 
in its infancy. tT. & M. 
The 
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first number of the new volume will 
As 
we shall not publish any paper on Monday Dec. 
The 
Those who 
desire to get the early numbers of the coming 
volume promptly, should send in their names this 


present number ends Vol. 


The 
be published on Monday, January 4th, 1875. 


28th, we present a triple sheet this week. 
subscriptions are pouring in rapidly. 
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week. We wish all our friends a Merry"Christmas, 
a Happy New Year, and a good, vigorous growth in 
heart-culture. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE 
Sandwich Islands, is the title of a work recently 
given to the public by the Harpers 
Nordhoff, the well-known 
brilliant journalist, is certainly a full-blooded Ameri- 
can, in spite of his German birth and ancestors, 
as the work before 


The author Charles 


From 
the 
concerning 


us abundantly 
full of 


wants know 


proves, 


beginning to end it is just what 


genuine American to 
of, 
ind 


do in the future, more especially in the way of 
making money. 


countries written viz what the American 


has done there, what there is left for him to 


First we have some account of what American 


missionaries and American councilors have done 


for the Sandwich Islanders 


Speaking of Hono- 


’ 
ulu, he says: 


If you are an American and familiar with New Eng- 
land, it will be revealed to you that the reason why all 
the country looks so familar to youis that itis really a 
very accurate reproduction of New England country 
scenery. The white houses with green blinds, the picket 
fences whitewashed unti!] they shine, the stone walls, the 
smal! barns, the scanty pastures, the little white churches 
scattered about, the narrow “front yards,”’ the frequent 
school-houses, usually with but little shade: all are New 
England, genuine and unadulterated : and you have only 
to eliminate the palms, the bananas, and other tropical 
vegetation, to have before you a fine bit of 
the parts of Massacliusetts, 
has no more breadth nor freedom 
New England village 


} 


and si 


Vermont or 
The whole scene 
about it than a petty 
. but it is just as neat, trim, orderly, 
There is even the same propensity to 
i the household affairs under one roof which was 
born of a severe climate in Massachusetts, but has been 
brought over to these milder suns by the incorrigible 
Puritans who founded this bit of civilization. 


stoner 


ent also. 


ita 


3ut in another passage he sorrowtully acknowl- 


edges that American sailors spread among the 
] 


Islands the vices and diseases, which, 


more than 


all else, have caused the rapid 


pid decrease of the popu- 


lation; and to combat and check which, added 


toil and trouble to the labors of the American mis 


sionanres 

What he tells about the industries and products 
he had 
stantly in mind the Yankees’ first question, “Can 


money be 


of the Islands convinces one that con 


made there ?” 


Coffec was largely planted, and promised to become 
a staple of the Islands ; but a blight attacked the trees 
and proved so incurable that the best plantations were 
dug up and turned into sugar. * © ® Sea-island 
cotton would yield excellent were not thata 
caterpillar devours the young plants, so that its culcure 
hasalmost ceased. * *® © ‘The orange thrives in 
so few localities on the Islands that it is not an article of 
commerce ; only two boxes were exported last year, 
though San Francisco brings this fruit fiom Otaheite by 
a voyage of thirty days. A bur worse than any found in 
California discourages the sheep-raiser in some of the 
Islands. The cacao-tree has been tried, but a blight 
kills it. In the garden of Dr. Hillebrandt, near Hono 
lulu, L saw specimens of the cinnamon and allspice trees ; 
but again I was told that the blight attacked them and 
did :.ot allow them to prosper. Wheat and other cereals 
grow and mature, but they are subject to the attacks 
of weevil, so that they can not be stored or shipped ; and 
if you feed your horse oats or barley in Honolulu, these 
have been imported from California. 
been tried but failed. 
is increasing. 


crops if oit 


Silk-worms have 


Rice does well, and its culture 


He concludes the first part with a very interesting 
account of the Leper Asylum on the island of 
Molokai. 

But when he treats of “ Northern California, its 
Agricultural valleys, dairies, forests, fruit-farms, 
etc.,” which forms the second part of the book, he 
revels in wheat-fields, orchards, vineyards, dairies 
and sheep-farins in a way that makes a New Eng- 
land farmer sigh. He points out with brief pre- 
cision how the most money is to be made in the 
various occupations, and gives plenty of examples 
from among the successful ones. 

He deals frankly with the Chinese question. 
While he acknowledges that the Chinaman “has 
grave vices, he does commonly, and without shame 
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many things that we hold to be wrong and dis- 
reputable, and altogether it might have been well 
to have kept him out;” yet he concludes : 

But the Chinaman is here; treaty laws made by our 
Government with his, give him the right to come here, 
ahd to live hete securely. And this is to be said, that if 
we could to-day expel the Chinese from California, more 
than half the capital now invested there would be idle or 
leave the State, many of the most important industries 
would entirely stop, and the prosperity of California 
would receive a blow from which it would not recover 
for twenty years. They are, as a class, peaceable, pa- 
tient, ingenious, and industrious. That they deprive 
any white man of work is absurd, in a State which has 
scarcely half a million of people, and which can support 
ten millions, and needs at least three millions to develop 
fairly its abundant natural wealth ; and no matter what 
he is, or what the effect of his presence might be, it lis 
shameful that he should be meanly maltreated and per- 
secuted among a people who boast themselves Christians 
and claim to be civilized. 


He criticises sharply and perhaps deservedly the 
treatment of the Indians by the Government: but 
gives some amusing pictures of home-life among 
them. He concludes with an account of Columbia 
River and Puget Sound—a region of great moun- 
tains and wide rivers, but plenty of timber in the 
first and fish in the last, and plenty of chances for 
enterprising people for many years to come. 

Whether or no the book may be relied upon for 
perfect accuracy of statement, can only be known 
by those who have seen for themselves; but it 
seems written in a candid spirit, and the author 
certainly knows how to make a most readable book. 

Cc. A. C. 


SELF-FUDGMENT. 


URING the past year we have had quite a 

number of applications for criticism of person- 
al character from individuals with whom we had lit- 
tle orno acquaintance. They were evidently sincere 
in making this request, but we could not intelligently 
criticise without some accurate knowledge of them 
and their affairs. We therefore published in No. 
40, a set of questions such as we should expect to 
have faithfully and honestly answered by each ap- 
plicant for criticism. These questions were in sub- 
stance as follows : 

1. What has been your religious experience ? To 
what sect do you belong? What is your present 
state ? 

2. What has been your sexual experience ? Have 
you been married, divorced, had any “affinities,” or 
any indulgences which violated your conscience ? 
Has your married life been peaceable ? 

3. Have you been troubled with any tendency to 
envy, undue conceit, diotrephiasis or the desire to 
be greatest? 

4. How about the use of your tongue? Are you 
a careless, profane, spiteful, gossiping or very wordy 
talker? 

5. Have you been successful in business? What 
has caused your failures? Have you ever been 
guilty of cheating, misrepresenting, or lying in busi- 
ness affairs ? 

6. What is your worst fault, your secret, besetting 
sin? What are your best, most hopeful traits ? 

Those persons who were sufficiently in earnest 
in desiring our help have freely answered these 
questions, and in some cases we have returned 
written reports of the criticisms. Other cases still 
remain to be acted upon. We do not know how 
much we shall be able to accomplish in this way, 
but it is a matter which deserves attention. The 
great heed of mankind in regard to moral and spir- 
itual culture, is for some system of effectual disci- 
pline of individual character. The churches have 
no such system. The preaching of one man toa 
congregation does not come close enough to the 
difficulties to be overcome. It will not do for the 
minister to call names and criticise personal faults. 
That would give offense. If the Rev. Mr. All- 
worthy should speak from the pulpit and say, “1 
am sorry to have to tell you, my friends, as I feel it 
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my duty to do, that our rich brother, Mr. Jones, 
who has just paid such a large sum for the best 
pew in the church, has, during the past week, turned 
several poor families into the street because they 
could not pay their rent, in consequence of which 
two small children and one sick woman have since 
died ;” the congregation would consider that he 
had far exceeded his license. The minister has no 
authority to criticise Mr. Jones’s private affairs. If 
such a thing were once allowed, who would be safe ? 
Mr. Jones has done nothing but what the law al- 
lows. The fact that he is supremely selfish and 
grasping in money matters, is not considered a suf- 
ficient cause for church discipline. 


No great progress in heart-refinement will be 
made until people get a higher standard than they 
now have. Selfishness and hypocrisy must be 
driven out. A system of mutual criticism such as 
we have practised during our whole existence as a 
Community, is an effectual means of doing this. 
But if the churches will not adopt some such plan, 
if persons can not find others who will criticise their 
faults in the true spirit, they must learn to criticise 
themselves. 
so as to answer questions like those we have 
given will be founda very wholesome operation, 
It will start one on the right track, and we can 
give other and more refined questions when needed. 

F. W. S. 


WANTED. 


T is a little difficult to even pity the deluded 
mortals who are engaged in the ‘longshoremen’s 
strike just terminating in New York city. Several 
thousand men who are dependent upon their daily 
earnings for their daily bread, not to mention the 
support of their wives and chiklren, deliberately 
quit their work, just as winter begins, and with the 
certainty of “hard times” before them because the 
leaders of their “union” decided that they must 
have fifty cents an hour, or nothing. It is not nec- 
essary to discuss the justness of their cause. The 
total absence of any thing like good judgment, or 
even common sense in their management of it, is 
the only noticeable feature. Surely, *‘whom the 
gods would destroy, they tirst make mad.” It is 
to be hoped that the leaders in this movement were 
honest, but blundered; though they should be 
taught Napoleon’s maxim that ‘‘a blunder is as bad 
as a crime.” 

With the Pennsylvania coal miners, the case is 
often much worse. If we may believe the papers, 
speculators in coal, when they desire to raise the 
price, are sometimes able to make a secret arrange- 
ment with the leaders of the great coal-miners’ 
unions, whereby a strike shall be ordered. The 
order is given. The toilers in a hundred mines 
vield a prompt, unreasoning obedience. Their 
picks and shovels are thrown aside, and they retire 
to their huts to starve, perhaps, until the speculators 
have “unloaded” their surplus stock at paying 
figures. 

These are not isolated instances. From them 
and a thousand similar ones, we can see how easy 
and natural it is for the mass of mankind to follow 
a leader; and most unfortunately for them, how 
very, very rare true leaclers are! 

Thirty years ago J. H. N. in speaking on this 
subject said : 

The great want of the world is GOOD MEN. Good 
institutions, of all kinds, are in themselves quite 
desirable, but experience proves that they avail 
little or nothing without good men to administer 
them. Good laws aré impotent without good 
judges. Governments, however free in form, and 
however wisely provided with all the checks and 
balances which the jealousy of liberty can devise, 
are engines of oppression without good officers. 
The doctrines of retorm and Christianity are almost 
as much a curse as a blessing without good profess- 
ors. Even the Bible is worse than a sealed book 


To sit down and examine oneself 
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without interpreters. The results of all human 
arrangements depend so much more on the char- 
acter of men than of institutions, that we can not 
conceive of a social, political, or religious system 
so good that it may not be made a nuisance by cor- 
rupt administrators, nor of one so had that it would 
not be tolerable and even valuable in the hands of 
men fearing God and eschewing evil. 

The first requisite for the manufacture of good 
men is the power of God. A bad world, however 
it may be arranged, can not produce good men. 
A holy and mighty spiritual energy from above 
must begin the reformation of mankind. The first 
attainment, then, to be sought by radical reformers, 
is that faith which opens free communication with 
God and gives access to his righteousness and 
power. It is metaphysically impossible that this 
faith should co-exist with continued sin, or with 
unbelief in regard to the accessibility of the primi- 
tive baptism of the Holy Ghost. We must first 
seek out for ourselves, and then communicate to 
others, the gospel—that spiritual, divine word, 
which in the days of Christ and the apostles 
brought those who believed into open intercourse 
with God, and saved them from all sin. And this 
attainment must be independent of all physical 
conditions. It must be able, as it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, to maintain itself, not merely 
in prosperous circumstances, and good society, 
but against tribulation, distress, persecution, 
famine, nakedness, peril, sword, death, life, angels, 
principalities, powers, things present, things to 
come, height, depth, and every other creature. 
Life, indestructible, hell-proof, is the first indispen- 
sable element of a good man. K. 


The Bessemer Steamship is designed to carry passen- 
cers from England to France without their feeling sea- 
sick. Itis built in cigar shape, with a rudder at each end, 
sO as to steam in either direction without turning round 
in the harbor. ‘To prevent sickness, there is a central 
cabin hung in the ship somewhat like a compass in a 
box. No matter how the ship may roll, this cabin will 
remain level, and it is thought the passengers will feel 
no more motion than they would on dry land except in 
case of heavy pitching, against which no precautions are 
practicable. 


NEW CHROMOS. 
"T°HE other day N., E. and I were at a neighbor- 
ing city. After disposing of our business, we 
started out for a tour of the shops, N. in one direc- 
tion and E.and I inanother. When we met again, 
N. said, “Come with me; I want to show you a funny 
picture.” A brisk walk of a few moments brought 
us to the window where the chromo entitled, “ Quch,” 
was displayed. It zs funny, very funny, and we 
laughed with unfeigned merriment. ‘“ Now, come 
with us,” said we, “for we have a picture to show 
you.” Passing on a few blocks farther we entered 
a toy-shop where was hanging “ Deacon Jones’s Ex- 
“ Ah,” said N. with twinkling eyes, 
‘this is funnier than the other;” and we laughed, 
and laughed and commented and indicated to each 
other the points which struck us as most amusing, 
as folks will when they get hold of something that 
tickles them mightily. On returning home we sent 
immediately to the publisher for these pictures, 
and every one who enjoys a “jolly, good hearty 
laugh” should go and do likewise. The artist is 
A. M. Willard, and that alone is a good recom- 
mendation, tor he certainly has learned the mirth- 
provoking capabilities of his art, as those who have 
seen his ** Pluck,” can aver. 
“Ouch” cannot fail to appeal to the risible sym- 
pathies of every boy or girl who has 
** Raked the meadow sweet with hay,”’ 
and unwittingly molested a nest of “ bumble bees.” 
Tommy Blazes is in just that predicament. A swarm 
of these irate insects are attacking him at every vul- 
nerable port, and the horror and dismay with which 
his features are contorted, well suggest the ejacula- 
tion, “Ouch!” His little sister Helen is making a 
precipitate retreat toward the barn, though apparently 
not without considerable damage from the enemy 
tc her chubby, bare legs. The scene is so life-like 
that we fancy we hear the humming of the bees, and 
smell the fragrant hay, and feel the hot July sunshine 
“ Deacon Jones’s Experience” is certainly a har- 


perience.” 
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rowing one, and enough to provoke the gravity of 
a saint ; but those who have not read it will like to 
hear the story in the poet’s own quaint diction : 


DEACON FONES'S EXPERIENCE. 


Ye'r right when you lays jt down Parson, 
Thet the flesh is weak and a snare; 

And to keep yer plow in the furrow 
When yer cattle begins to rare— 

Ain't vo sure thing. And between us, 
The same may he said of prayer. 


Why, I stood the jokes, on the river, 
Of the boys, when the critters found 
Thet I'd jined the Church and the snicker 
Thet, may be ye mind, went round, 
The day I set down with the mourners, 
In the old camp meetin’ ground ! 


I stood all that, and I reckon 
1 might at a pinch stood more— 
For the boys, they represents Bael, 
And I stands as the Rock of the Law, 
And it seemed like a moral scrimmage 
In holdin’ agin their jaw. 
But thar’s crosses a Christian suffers, 
As hezn’t got that pretense— 
Things with no moral purpose, 
Things ez hez got no sense; 
Things, ez, somehow, no profit 
Will cover their first expense. 


Ez how! I was jest last evening, 
Addressin’ the Throne of Grace, 
Aud mother knelt in the corner, 
And each of the boys in his place— 
When that sneakin’ pup of Keziah’s, 
To Jonathan's cat giv chase! 


I never let on to mind ‘em, 
I never let on to hear; 

But driy that prayer down the furrow 
With the cat hidin’ under my cheer, 

And Keziah a whisperin’ ** sic her !’’ 
And mother a sayin, “* you dare !"’ 


1 asked for a light for the heathen, 
‘To guide on his narrer track, 

With that cat jest waltzin’, 
And Jonathan’s face jest black, 

When the pup made a rush, the kitten— 
Dropped down on the small of my back. 


Yet, I think, with the Lud’s assistance, 
I might have continered then, 
If gettin’ her holt, that kitten 
Hedn’t dropped her claws in me—when 
It somehow reached the *‘Old Adam.”’ 
And I jumped to my feet with ‘* Amen.”’ 
So, ye'r right when you sty it, Parson, 
‘Thet the flesh is weak and a snare. 
And to keep yer plow in the furrow 
When yer cattle begins to rare 
Ain’t no sure thing. And between us 
I say its jest so with prayer. 


The artist seems to have apprehended and de- 
picted with marvelous faithfulness the scene in the 
poet’s mind ; but one must see this picture to get 
an adequate idea of it, for its chief merit lies in the 
variedi expressions of the countenances of the fig- 
ures represented. The Deacon’s physiognomy is a 
rare study. 

These chromos are published by J. F. Ryder, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. “ Ouch’ is 17 x 22 inches, price, 
$5.00. “Deacon Jones’s Experience” is 16 x 22 
inches, price $6.00. These prices, reasonable though 
they be, of course put the picture out of the reach 
of the very poor. They must laugh at them in 
the store windows as we did ; or if they will make 
us a visit they shall have their fill of ours. We 
hope nobudy will buy them on our recommendation 
at the cost of depriving themselves or their child- 
ren, this hard winter, of things more necessary 
than laughter. T. Cc. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





—, N. F. Dec., 14, 1874. 
Publishers of Oneida Circular. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—In accordance with your re- 
quest, I write to assure you of my increasing in- 
terest in your paper, and desire to continue one of 
its readers. As I am still an invalid, and without 
income, I am obliged again to accept of your offer 
to send the paper gratuitously. The inclosed (25 
cts.) will cover the postage. 

Allow me to add that | have read the CircuLak 
for many years, and at all times with more or less 
of interest and profit. Not that I have been in 
full sympathy with either the theological views or 
the social theories of your Community; but I have 
felt that you were honestly and earnestly in search 
of the truth, and devoted to human improvement ; 
and consequently that you could not fail in time 
to work out some results of value to the race. 
With the prosecution of your experiment I trust 
neither religious bigotry nor social intolerance will 
be allowed to interfere. 

Having been born and reared under the progress- 
stimulating influence of New England Congrega- 








tionalism—devoting years of my early life to earn- 
est labors in the Church—! have been able to 
appreciate, more fully perhaps than would other- 
wise have been the case, the bent of mind, torms 
of thought, and modes of expression, common to 
Mr. Noyes and his associates. Hence | have 
recognized the substantial truth of the main prin- 
ciples for which he contends as essential to an im- 
proved social condition. ‘Ihe necessity of Per- 
sonal Regeneration, and of the Resurrection Life 
in the soul—of Perfection, or Salvation from Sia, 
and of vital Union with the Christ, as individual 
qualifications for Community life—or that better 
social state for which so many superficial relormers 
are vainly striving—has long been apparent to me ; 
though perhaps I might choose to use a somewhat 
different phraseology im setting forth these truths. 

1 therefore rejoice in all the success which you 
as a Community may achieve in eradicating selfish- 
ness, subduing egotism, and infusing the Life of 
Heaven, which is unselfish love, into your mem- 
bers, and into the general community around you. 

That this Resurrection or Unselfish Life, when 
it fully pervades society, or any number of people, 
will render feasible—nay, will necessarily express 
itself in—very different social arrangements from 
those that selfishness has instituted and carefully 
guards, seems not only probable but inevitable. 
What those new arrangements or institutions (the 
real ‘Kingdom of Heaven”’) shail be, must be de- 
termined and wrought out evidently by the Spirit 
of the New Life itself, and the inspiration it at- 
tracts, not shaped by the customs or experience of 
the selfish world. I say then to all who would in- 
terfere with your experiment, “ Hands off! and let 
us see whereunto this thing will grow. If it be of 
God, it will prosper; if not it will come to naught 
in due time.” 

I rejoice, too, in all you are accomplishing in the 
line ot Stirpiculture, and in calling public attention 
to this matter. In it, in my view, lies the chief 
hope of the race. Until regeneration in parents 
shall precede the generation of offspring, and un- 
til spirituality, inspiration and science, instead oj 
blind animal impulse, shall preside over the beget- 
ting of human beings, they willcontinue to be born 
in the full germ of selfishness, crime and disease 
“ A corrupt tree can not bring forth good fruits.” 

] would farther say that my interest in the Cik 
CULAR has been much enhanced by its recent 
changed attitude with regard to Modern Spiritual 
ism. My own attention was drawn to that subject 
more than twenty years ago, chiefly by demonstra- 
tions of spirit presence and converse, unsought 
and unexpected, in my own family. Accepted with 
gratitude, and availed of with a serious and prayer- 
ful desire for truth and good, it proved to bea 
priceless boon, for which I can never be grateful 
enough to the Divine Providence which granted it. 
It has thrown a flood of light, not only upon the 
Bible (which till then bad been the subject of my 
chief and reverent study) and its inspiration and 
miracles, but also upon the spiritual nature, rela- 
tions and destiny of man, and all the occult ques- 
tions relating to the nature of spirit and of matter, 
spiritual laws, forces etc., over which the wisest 
and best men have puzzled and speculated through 
all time. 

I can scarcely understand how Christian men 
and women, who claim to believe the Bible and to 
love truth, can regard with indifference or scorn 
facts of such momentous significance as have been 
forced upon the world for the last twenty-five years 
—facts plainly of the same nature as those occur- 
ring in ancient times, on which the claims of the 
Bible and of Christianity to human attention are 
largely based. 

True, the tacts of spiritualism have been atten- 
ded with a vast amount of folly, delusion and 
fanaticism, on the part of foolish, credulous and 
shallow people; but that seems only a stronger 
reason why serious, rational and discriminating 
persons (such as Christian teachers ought to be) 
should scrutinize and search out their real signifi- 
cance. It may be true, also, that most of the 
spirits thus far communicating are not of a class 
able to teach the highest wisdom—they may consist 
largely of the egotists, dreamers, charlatans and 
pretenders of the hadean realms. But a//are not 
such, and I have found it to depend upon the in- 
vestigator and the medium, what class they will 
come into communication with, It is the duty of 
all Christians to “ try the spirits,” and “of them- 
selves judge what is right.” How can they do this 
while retusing all converse with them. 

I hope ‘he earnest men and women of the O. C. 
will take serious hold of Spiritualism and sift it 
If they do this intelligently, with candor and per- 
severance, I am confident they will find many 
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gras, x" nuggets, of golden truth, as yet hardly 
reamed of in their philosophy—though they have 
dreamed of (not to say, realized) much that is be- 
yond the common ken. 

But I have inflicted on you many more words 
than I intended. It is my first offense of the kind, 
pardon me, and I will endeavor not to repeat it. 

Yours for human progress, A. E. N. 


—-—, WV. ¥., Dee. 10, 1874 

Dear Epiror:—l am in receipt of your polite 
admonition of the fact that the year has nearly ex- 
pired for which I am entitled to receive the Cir- 
CULAR; my answer to which is an enclosure of 
three dollars, which you will please accept as a 
recognition of the fact that 1 appreciate your paper. 
It is full of good, sound argument, Yet I am 
frank to say there are some things occasionally 
published which lead me to believe that you are 
drifting into spiritualism. I mean modern spiritu- 
alism, table rapping and tipping, such as is prac- 
ticed by modern humbugs. Spiritualism in its true 
meaning, as preached by Jesus Christ, I fully 
endorse; but I cannot believe that Jesus Christ 
would for a moment recognize modern spiritualism. 
Imagine our Savior sitting in a dark room listening 
to the ignorant Davenport boys blowing a tin horn, 
or some long-haired, itinerant lecturer playing an 
accordeon and telling you and me that it was the 
spirit of your departed mother! 

Say to Mr. John H. Noyes, for me, that I very 
much enjoy reading his articles and have derived 
much valuable information from them—in fact al) 
the knowiedge | have, as regards a spiritual exis- 
tence. He isasound man; and, in my opinion, 
knows what he is talking about. 

That you may live long on this earth and finish 
the work that God has allotted to you, is the fer- 
vent desire of Your friend, es 


——, De. 10, 1874, 

DEAR FRIENDS:—I have for some time been 
deeply in sympathy with your movement, and es- 
pecially its Theological part (if I may be allowed 
the expression). In the summer of 1869, 1, in om- 
pany with several students of Madison University, 
visited your place, remaining but a few hours. I 
must say that what | saw of pour people, 
especially the children, led me to think much more 
favorably of you and your strange doctrine than I 
had ever done before. 

1 have read your CikCULAR for the past two 
years, and through your kindness it has been fur- 
nished me free. God willing, | hope to be able to 
repay you. | can not get along without your paper, 
for it contains a doctrine that | have for some time 
jelt to be true, but 1 must confess dared not cm- 


brace. Yours very sincerely, H. M. W. 


——, De. 7, 1874. 

DEAK FRIENDS:—Your notice to subscribers in 
he last No., Noy. 30, is an invitation to write, 
which I have not done since last year, Myself 
ind family have been much benefited by the peru- 
sal of your paper. Many of the Home-Talks ex- 
press my own experience. There is very Jitile in 
the CIRCULAR since | have received it but what is 
interesting, and much of it eminently so. 1 should 
not dare ask for its continuance were it not for the 
prince iples of communism. 

I have been watching and hoping for a Commu- 
nity of congenial spirits to get together, outside, 
but there is so much selfishness and unwillingness 
for true criticism, that my hopes are weak. I occa- 
sionally look in upon. you and see such love and 
perfection, and how happy it makes you all, that J 
wish I was similarly situated. I have some times 
thought perhaps you would publish something that 
will open the way tor another family to organize, 
but it seems to be left as a work of love in individu- 
al minds to associate. This mortal probation 
seems to be an experiment, 1 have wanted the five 
pamphlets, but have been led in so narrow a wa 
financially, as not to be able to send for them. i 
am looking forward tor ability to get them, also to 
pay something toward the expense of publishin 
the CIRCULAR. May the good Master teach us afl 
the right way, that we may increase each others’ 
happiness and His honor and glory. 

Yours in progress, D. T. L. 





, Dec, 9, 1874. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—Aygain | come to thank you 
for generously sending to me your so interestin 
and worthy CirncuLanr ; | can not be without it. 
send you one dollar and postage fora year. if 1 
shall prosper in my old aye, | shall send you more 
to show my gratitude for the past received kind- 
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nesses. Do not strike me off your subscription 
list; don’t give to me such distress. The Circu- 
LAR is my teacher and elevator in spirit, so I pray 
don’t forget your humble brother in Christ. My 
great love and respect to Mr. Noyes your worthy 
leader, and to all of you. I wish the Lord to let 
you prosper and be happy. C.F. 6. 


———, Minn., Dec. 7, 1874. 
Dear Friend Noyes:—I am probably nearly, 
if not quite the oldest man (past 77), whose name 
is on your “free list” for the receipt of the Cir- 
CULAK. You have few readers, perhaps, who have 
read all the antecedents of the CircULAR. I am 
one of that few; sometimes a paying subscriber, 
sometimes by way of exchange, and now a pen- 
sioner, all the way down from the starting of the 
Perfectionist at New Haven. I carefully preserved 
files; but the devouring element which “laid waste 
all my pleasant things,” four years ago last April, de- 
voured them with all your other publications. 
For that great loss I shall never be repaid in this 
world ; so I must ask to have a place on your “ free 
list” tora very few years more. I will enclose what 
the old law exacted here for postage. I am glad 
the new law discriminates between large and small 

papers at the office of publication. B. £. 





—, fll, Dec. 10, 1874 

Epitor CinCULAR:—I can hardly refrain from 
saying how much I appreciate the exceeding neat- 
ness of the CIRCULAR’S retort upon the Presbyte- 
rians (No. 48), and how forcibly I was impressed 
by some points of resemblance between their case 
and that of acertain king of the olden time, who 
sent for a certain priest (Balaam by name), to come 
and curse a certain people who seemed to be inimical 
to his supposed interests. Also the similarity in 
the results of the two cases, will appear by refer- 
ence to the record. 

All this however is foreign to the main purpose 
of this letter, which is to say that the two dollars 
enclosed are for my next year’s subscription. 

Respectully, O. A. A. 
——, Wis., Dec. 1874. 

EpiItoR CIRCULAR:—I shall be wanting in some 
of the best feelings of human nature if I failed to 
acknowledge your generosity with heartfelt pleas- 
ure in continuing your most excellent and valuable 
paper the CIRCULAR, not only to myself, but also to 
my son, and Mr. G. and Mr. C., of this place 
who each desire its continuance. Very much 
pleasure I enjoy as well as increase of knowledge 
from its perusal of scientific subjects—your ex- 
tracts can not be excelled. The food is delightful 
to my taste and you give us all the domestic and 
political news necessary to be known. If your pa- 
per failed to come it would distress us much ; 
therefore we ask tor its renewal, wishing you pros- 
perity I remain on behalf of myself and others, 

Yours Truly, A.: P, 
in my 79th year by the grace of God. 


—, N. F., Dec. 10, 1874. 
DEAR O. C :—Of course I can not /éve without 
the CikcULAR. Please send it henceforth, #07 to 
the address of my wife, but to mine, to wit, 
tT. Cc. Bi 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 


ONEIDA, 
Tuesday, December 15.-—~The coldest day we 
have yet had; thermometer stands at 9 deg. below 


zero. 


NevER did our young folks have so fine a hill to 
slide down as at the present time. The old place 
under the butternut tree—which the successive 
venerations of children have patronized for more 
than a score of years—was objectionable on account 
of its being crossed just at its foot by the main 
road. It was dangerous and the mothers felt solici- 
tous lest some of the tiny sliders should be run 
over by the many teams coming and going. 

But all fears are now at an end. The new hill 
comes in contact with no road, and is free from 
contingencies of any kind. 

During the autumn months, the Landscape com- 
mittee in consultation with the children’s depart- 
ment, graded the hill south of the dwelling-house, 
into just the right incline for sliding, and now our 
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whole flock, down to the very youngest in pantal- 
oons, Can be trusted with a sled. 

Every morning alter breakfast the whole tribe 
is muffled in caps, thick sacks, over-socks and 
mittens, and sent out to play. Sliding is the chiet 
sport. At this the youngsters never tire. Many of 
them will stay out for an hour or two without asking 
to go indoors to warm. Richard, Humphrey and 
Pierrepont can steer so well, that they are often 
trusted to take some younger child down with them. 

Mr. George Allen titted up a double sled not long 
ago, large enough for four to slide ata time. We 
chanced to be at the window one day just as Pip 
safely piloted down ‘three smaller boys than him- 
self. The ground was thickly dotted with sleds 
and children, but the “long-john” went straight as 
an arrow for a given point, and the smaller vehicles 
were not disturbed or interfered with. The ringing 
laughter of their voices indicated that all were as 
happy as it is possible for children tobe. ‘Is’nt it 
wonderful,” asked Miss L., “that none of them 
ever get hurt? It does seem as if their angels took 
care of them, tor they do not have much science 
about steering, and yet they manage to go safely 
every time.” 

Within the last week Mr. Woolworth and Mr. 
Kelly have built a platform on the brow of the hill, 
which has an incline tor the older children to slide 
from. Starting from this they are able to obtain a 
velocity which sends them far across the field at 
the foot of the hill. The smaller ones are not 
allowed to use it, their guardians considering it 
dangerous, with their present amount of skill. But 
the hill is wide enough to accommodate all grades 
of sliders, from the most timid to the most daring. 

There is no prettier sight than to watch thirty or 
forty juveniles out tor a slide—some going up and 
some down the hill. It is as good as a panorama. 

A FAMILIAR THEME. 

PEOPLE frequently visit the Community who 
afterward return to their homes and “write it up.” 
Sometimes their reports are favorable, sometimes 
they are not, but favorable or unfavorable none ot 
them neglect the opportunity for a tilt at the cos- 
tume of our women. 

Friend and foe tell us what an ugly, unshapen, 
grotesque garment the short dress is; how fright- 
fully hideous our women look in it, and many more 
things about our personal appearance equally 
consoling—which we confess, are getting slightly 
monotonous from their repeated iterations. We 
were aware our costume was plain before these 
writers remarked it. We adopted the short dress 
mainly tor its convenience. With the work we have 
to do, and the many times a day we have to run from 
garret to cellar, we should indeed lead an irksome life 
were we to burden ourselves with heavy skirts as 
do our sisters outside. Our dress is light and sim- 
ple, and when made to fit neatly to the form, we 
flatter ourselves is not wholly devoid of comeliness. 
At any rate, we can move freely about our work; 
we can glide up and down stairs with little effort ; 
we can skip about the lawn like children; we can 
take long tramps with ease and comtort—which we 
could not do were we trammeled with flowing robes, 
weighted down with frills, frizzes, ruffles, flounces 
and all the embellishments of modern style. In- 
deed, a costume so intrinsically beautiful as is the 
short dress ought not to be cast aside, however 
grotesque it may appear to the lover of fashion. 

For more than twenty-five years it has been our 
universal home costume. Unmindful of the sneers 
of the thousands who visit us yearly, we have not 
deviated from the original pattern of the short dress, 
aniota. Nor have we been ashamed of it. People 
come to see us as we are, and they find us dressed 
in all our pristine simplicity. They go away and 
complain bitterly of our plainness. 

As if plainness were a crime! 
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If we are plain we have this compensation—we 
are genuine. We are not in any sense “made up;” 
and those who have tried it say we bear acquaint- 
ance well. We are free to say that nothing would 
induce us to exchange our simple, comely habili- 
ment, for the elaborate robes and senseless humps 
—real detormities—which fashion dictates to her 
devotees. What person with an artist’s eye for 
beauty or grace, can call so absurd a style beautiful ! 

Unlike the women who dazzle with satin and 
brilliants, whose deficient busts are supplied by the 
dressmaker ; whose curls are false, and whose com- 
plexions are more talse—we are what we appear to 
be. Wedo not cheat our friends. 
siderable 


There is con- 
satisfaction in being honest in such 
matters as these. 

There are several important things to be said in 
praise of the short dress, which our critics seem to 
have entirely overlooked, but which must recom- 
mend it to every candid person. The short dress 
is healthful; no slight consideration. 
nomical; a great desideratum. 
a desirable quality. 
praise enough. 


It is eco- 
It is comfortable ; 
which is 
Altogether, we are not ready to 
abandon it, unless we find another which shall in 
all respects suit us and better fulfill the above 
requisites, than does the plain and simple short 
dress ! 


It is convenient ; 


Why will not our visitors and the public at 
large, allow us to enjoy it in peace? GITANO. 


THE OYSTER. 


N the early Spring a fleet of vessels sets sail 

from northern ports for the already verdant 
shores of the Rappahannock and the Nanticoke, 
along whose channels, in tide-water, is obtained the 
annual supply of oyster “seed;” for the oyster 
crop can no more be gathered without previous 
seed-sowing, than can corn or wheat. The oyster- 
man however, unlike the farmer, sows his seed on 
This latter, is chiefly along the 
coast indentations of Massachusetts and Connec- 


invisible ground. 


ticut; especially in Long Island Sound, where 
large areas are seeded down. These _ infantine 
mollusks are nearly the size of a copper cent; a 
bushel basket containing about twenty-five hundred 
of them, is worth sixty cents where they are ob- 
tained. There are only two sizes known in the 
market, “stews” and “counts,” sold respectively 
by the measure and the hundred. 
HOW DOES THE OYSTER PROPAGATE? 

One theory is, that the oyster, is neither a male 
nor a female, but both combined ; that is, bi-sexual 
or hermaphroditic. ‘This is of rarer occurrence in 
the animal than in the vegetable creation. Indian 
corn for example, has a brush-like growth at the 
top which contains the staminate or male flowers, 
while the pistillate or female flowers consist of the 
silk, growing out of the incipient ear below, and 
upon which falls the fertilizing pollen from the 
raceme above. Without this contact the cob 
would be devoid of kernels. The favorite straw- 
berry, known as the Wilson’s Albany Seedling, is 
another case in point. 

Others hold the belief that both sexes are rep- 
resented in the oyster, the females greatly prepon- 
deratiny. At spawning time the eggs are found 
floating in the water in white viscid masses, greasy 
to the touch. These adhere to submarine bodies 
ind in four to six months time are large enough to 
be gathered as the ‘“seed,’’ before spoken of. Fe- 
cundation is effected through the medium of the 
water which conveys the sperm to the ova. The 
oyster attains its full size in six or seven years. 
THE POSITION OF THE OYSTER, 
bed, is on its left or deepest valve, 
and slightly open. Extending to the verge of 
each shell, is a thin flexible mantle. The free 


in its 


edges approach each other, and are studded 














with an infinitude of fleshy hairs, of extreme 
fineness and delicacy. These projecting pallial 
fringes are acutely sensitive, and are in rapid 
and constant motion; the effect being to cause a 
miniature whirlpool, thus directing a current of 
water into the shell. This stream is charged with 
nutrition for the oyster; for floating in it, are 
myriads of a/g@ spores and animalcules which 
constitute its food. But how is this food absorbed ? 
HAS THE OYSTER A MOUTH, STOMACH, AND RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM ? 

Most certainly it has; 
confronted by a luscious well-seasoned raw oyster! 
ever pause to investigate the d‘gestive function of 
the bivalve. The mouth is a small aperture lying 
back near the hinge, but jawless and toothless. 
Directly in front of it, are certain flexible organs, 
which may be called lips, their office being to dis 
criminate, and reject any indigestible substance 
which has been Resting on the mantle, 
are a series of frill-like membranes, one above the 
other. These are the gills, and serve the same 
purpose in the respiratory system of the oyster as 
in the fish. Precisely as in the latter, the water in 
its passage through the gills, has its oxygen ex 
tracted for the purification of the blood, and re- 
ceives in return carbonic acid from that fluid; 
thence the water passes into the intestine, and 
laden with refuse matter, flows out of the shell. 
Thus a constant and cleansing stream flows through 
the oyster; a miniature sewer, effecting the prompt 
removal of the waste of ihe organism. 


though few people when 


drawn in. 


THE OYSTER HAS A CIRCULATING SYSTEM. 

If it be opened carefully, the beating of its little 
heart can be plainly seen. The auricle receives the 
blood from the gills, the tiny ventricle pumps it into 
the arteries. From the capillaries it collects into the 
veins, and returns to the heart through the lungs 
as arterial blood. Its color is a pale bluish white. 
The liver is a large organ, and by epicures the part 
most highly esteemed. 

THE OYSTER’S CONTROL OF THE HOUSE IN WHICH 

HE LIVES 

is perfect, owing to avery ingenious mechanical 
contrivance. The natural position of the bivalve 
is on the deepest shell and a little open as above 
stated. When disturbed from cause, the 
halves instantly unite, and together so 
strongly, that a sharp tool and a smart pry are re- 
quired to force them asunder. This firm closing of 
the oyster’s doors, is effected by the adductor 
muscle, a thick strong ligament attached to the 
center of each shell. By its contraction, the two 
parts are brought together. But the opening of the 
oysterian abode is quite a different :ffair. As the 
oyster rests on its side. it is clear, that simply re- 
laxing the adductor, would be quite insufficient to 
raise the upper shell off the lower one ; and even 
if it rested on its broad edge, the possible gape of 
its jaws would be a chance one, and not sufficient 


any 
press 


or as uniform as required for the obtainment of its 
food. The method of opening can be made clear 
by an illustration. 

Suppose there be inserted between the hinges of 
a lady’s work-box, a piece of India rubber, and the 
lid closed and bolted. Plainly it is the bolt which 
holds the cover in its place: for unlock the box, 
and the lid flies up. To apply this to the oyster: 
back near the hinge and forming part of it, is a 
short curved muscle, black, thick, elastic; and se- 
cured in its place so as to effect precisely what we 
have described in the case of the box. The ad- 
ductor muscle relaxes, the valves separate. 

THE OYSTER INCREASES IN SIZE. 
Certainly, but how? It is not easy to speak with 
exactness as to the precise mode of its enlargement, 
as it is one of the invisible processes. The best 
accepted theory is briefly this: The oyster shell 
grows at its edge. The rim of the mantle is ex- 
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tremely delicate and sensitive, has the power to as- 
sort from the water and properly place the invisible 
cement. An illustration will help us. Take any 
common fabric, as cotton cloth, and fill the spaces 
between the fibers with an insoluble substance 
If the operation be continued the nature of the ma- 
terial can be changed beyond recognition. The 
once popular Mackintosh cloak was rendered water- 
proof by some such process. Now conceive of a 
deposit on the inner edge of each shell, of a net- 
work of animal substance, as a basis to be filled in 
with carbonate of lime, derived from the salt water 
This solidifies slowly, in rough ridges externally, in 
polished enamel internally, with just a dash of color 
to make it beautiful. Thus the little worker walls 
itself in, building at once a palace and a fortress. 
If we scrutinize the shell of an adult oyster, it 
will appear like a series of shells or semicircular 
layers, each representing a years’ growth ; hence 
THE AGE OF AN OYSTER 
can be as easily reckoned as that of a tree when the 
season rings are counted in the bole. The oyste: 
is not only a builder, but can repair his edifice wher 
A where an oyste! 
with a large piece broken off the edge of its shell 
was restored to the water and the place marked by 
a pole thrust down by it. After a few 
was exhumed; when behold ! the little artizan hac 


fractured. case is recorded 


months it 


mended the broken place in a manner most perfect 


THE OYSTER IS EYELESS, 

but not nerveless. We have to descend very low 
down in the scale of life to find an organisn 
devoid of nerves. There is the amzba, a mere 
gliding clot of jelly, that °s destitute of a ner 
vous system. But the oyster is vastly higher 
in the scale of being than this It has 

nervous system of considerable complexity. There 


is a ganglion, little brain, from which are thrown 
off nerve lines to the different organs, and by whic} 
The 
gent creature and capable of acting as such 


thus is an intelli 
Let 


they are controlled. oyster 
us adduce the proof. 

In ante-railroad days, oysters were sent long dis 
tances and kept on cellar bottoms, often the whole 
winter. But this required that the oyster be edu 
cated to keep his house permanently closed, whicl 
was done as follows: the oysterman took the bi 
valve from his bed and moved him further up the 
shore, thus exposing him a little while each day 
without water. In afew days another remove was 
made, and then another, and so on and with what re- 
sults? Why, in the first place hardiness fron 


and 


ahead. 


exposure ; secondly, forecast, providence, 
When the left it 


posed the first day, it neglected, perhaps, to fill its 


looking out tide ex 


shell with brine. The next time, however, catching 


the idea its trainer wished to inculcate, it took a 
drink, and finally learned to fill up its shell with 
water and hold it for long periods of time. Very 
much more might be written about the oyster, but 
the reader begins to tire and this is a good place to 
STURR. 
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COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 


x 

HE writer hereof has been unavoidably pre 

vented until now, from completing as designed, 
the series of articles under the above title. A case 
has lately been decided in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, which, following the line of decisions 
which we have heretofore cited, also upholds the 
contract contained in the covenant of the Shakers. 
The action was brought against the Society of 
Shakers at Harvard, Mass., by two sisters named 
Grosvenor, who had left the society after residing 
with it from 1819 until 1865. They came to the 
society with their parents when quite young, and 
after becoming of age signed the covenant of the 
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body as a religious order or family, and thereby 
became members thereof. They alleged in their 
declaration in the action, that they had been in the 
service of the society for more than fifty years, and 
were entitled to all the rights, and benefits of the 
same under the covenant of the society, but that the 
society through its officers and under its rules had 
expelled them therefrom, and had forbidden them 
from living on the premises of the society and from 
the enjoyment of their rights 
members. 


und privileges as 
They claimed a right to recover com 
pensation for services, and also damages for their 
expulsion and the refusal of the society to support 
them, and allow them its benefits. The society, 
on the other hand, claimed that the plaintiffs had 
not been employed as servants, but had been sim- 
ply members of the society as a religious order, and 
had not been expelled, but had voluntarily with 
drawn. That they did not keep their covenant, but 
advocated and promulgated in the order, divers 
doctrines and principles, subversive of the faith of 
the society, and that on being admonished by the 
proper authorities from time to time therefor, and 
warned that it was their duty to conform to the 
faith of the society, and to their covenant obliga 
tions or to withdraw, they did finally withdraw 
therefrom. Thisappeared on the trial to be the fact, 
but the plaintiffs claimed further, that the society 
sought to deprive them of liberty of conscience, 
and of their rights in matters of belief. The cove- 
nant which was signed, was substantially the same 
as the Shaker covenant set forth in previous articles 
of this series. 

The case was twice heard by different judges. 
On production of the covenant, the plaintiffs on the 
first hearing were non-suited ;: 


that the 


held that upon such a covenant, such parties had no 


is, judge 
cause of action either for services rendered, or for 
damages for expulsion, or for a constrained with- 


drawal in case of dissent For 


reasons not neces- 
sary to be here stated, the case was reheard, and 
the judge before whom it came, held that under 


their covenantal agreement the plaintiffs had no case 


and directed the jury to find a formal verdict for the 


society. Some exceptions were taken by the plain- 


tiffs with a view of a hearing before the full bench 
of the Court on questions of law, but we are not 


advised that any further steps have heen taken in 


the case. 
We have now brought in review all the reported 


cases in which the validity of community contracts 


has been the subject of adjudication. The reader 


must have observed that the current of decision has 
been steady and unitorm in support of such con- 


tracts. And we have not been able to hear of any 


unreported case in any inferior court in which a 


dissatisfied or recalcitrant member of anv commu 


nity, or any one claiming with 


in privity 
been able to overthrow or shake 


him, has 
the validity of his 
contract with such community 

Actions have been brought on almost all imagina- 
ble grounds, and by all sortsof claimants. Seceders 


have sued to collect wayes for services rendered 


during their membership ; and for 


a partition and 
property accumulated. 
Heirs of members, dying as such, have sued to re- 


distribution of the joint 
cover a distributive share ot the common property ; 
administrators of the estate of such members have 
done the same, and in every case the party claiming 
has failed to It held as to 
services, that community contracts provide for pay 
ing for them by a support and the other benefits 
of membership as the services are rendered; and 


recover has heen 


as to property, that there is no individual interest 
in a part of it, in a community, but a common 
interest in the whole, belonging to each by virtue of 
membership; so there is nothing which can pass 
by descent to one’s heirs or be transmitted to his 
administrators. 


The following points of law have been established: 
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ist. That Community contracts are not against 
public policy, nor contrary to any principle of law 
or morals. 

2d. That they are not in derogation of the in- 
alienable right of liberty of conscience, but are 
really an exercise of that right. 

3. That they are supported by a good and suffi- 
cient consideration, viz., one’s support, etc., from 
the common tund while a member. 

4th. That they are maintainable and should be 
supported on the principles of the law of trusts 
and charitable uses as administered by courts of 
Chancery. 

sth. That in adopting community of property we 
are but tollowing the example of the Apostles and 
adopting a rule ordained by them. Though this 
point might be claimed to be an obiter dictum, it is 
sustained by judges of the standing and fame of 
Justice McLean of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and Chief Justice Gibson of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 

6. That if such contract were illegal and void, a 
party to it could have no recovery against others, 
on the principle that they are ia pari delicto, and 
the law leaves them where it finds them. 

5, ee, 
END. 


PHYLLOXERA. 


ELL, what is Phylloxera? Frankly speak- 

ing, I do not know; having never, to my 
knowledge, seen the animal, parasite, or whatever 
What is said to be the work of Phyl- 


loxera, | have been familiar with for years. 


it may be. 
If any 
person in this section of country has a few grape- 
vines under cultivation, and will take the pains to 
examine their roots, he duubtless will find the 
small rootlets or spongioles very much enlarged, 
having somewhat the appearance of very small 
tubers. This is said to be the work of the parasite 
called PhAylloxera vaslatrix. 


That it is the work of a minute insect can 


scarcely be doubted. A close observation with a 
magnilying-glass at the proper season, doubtless 
will reveal its presence. It is also affirmed by 
some, that it is the same insect that attacks the 
foliage of the vine, producing numerous diminutive 
galls on the underside of the leaves, which, on 
being opened and examined with a magnifying 
glass ata certain season, will reveal the presence 
insects. If it is 
ultimately determined that the galls found on both 


of numerous minute louse-like 
roots and leaves, spring from the same cause, then 
I have seen the veritable Phylloxera whose ravages 
are producing such a tright among the vineyardists 
of Europe, though no very serious fear of it has 
yet existed in this country. In France it seems to 
be making great havoc, so much so, that it is feared 


the best varieties of grapes will be totally de- 


stroyed. The vineyards in this country are less 
seriously aflected, owing, perhaps to the more 
vigorous constitution (of our native vines. 


However, the cultivation of the grape in this 


country is not exempt from serious drawbacks 


especially in the form of rot and mildew— 
which in some seasons have proved quite dis 
astrous. The cause of these may yet be traced to 
the attacks of Phylloxera. Indeed, some one has 
that this is the case. 


Whether this be so or not, it is evident that such a 


expressed an opinion 
wholesale interference with the absorbing extrem- 
ities of the roots of a plant, at the season of its 
Mil- 
dew makes its appearance just at the time when 
Still far- 
ther careful investigation will be necessary before 


most rapid growth, must be very injurious. 
this parasite seems to be most rampant. 
it can be determined whether the two are con- 


nected. 
Whoever undertakes the task of proving the 
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identity of the leaf-gall louse with that of the root- 
galls, should understand that though the roots of 
all varieties of grapes seem w be subject to the 
attacks of Phylloxera, the leat-galls will seldom, if 
ever, be found except on such varieties as Clinton, 
Delaware, and grapes of that class ; and even on 
those varieties they do not appear every season. 
The leaves of the Clinton, which is most infested 
with them, at some seasons are literally covered with 
galls; while at others they are entirely exempttrom 
them. The task of proving that Phylloxera is the 
primary cause of mildew on yrapes, | apprehend 
will be a difficult one. Unless the roots of certain 
vines of some variety subject to mildew, can be 
kept entirely free from Phylloxera, and at the same 
time exposed in other respects the same as other 
vines, it is difficult to see how it can be determined 
Mere theory in regard to the matter will not an 
swer ; we must have positive proof. Perhaps our 
professional scientists will find a way to solve the 


problem. m & 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 
Ill 
THE WANTS OF THE HUMAN SYSTEM, AND THE 


REASON FOR THEM. 

“In the foregoing tables are found fourteen dif- 
ferent elements of which the human system is com- 
posed, not one of which is permanently fixed in 
the system, but each, after performing the dutics 
assignec. it tor a time, shorter or longer, according 
to the nature of those duties, becomes effete, and 
gives place to other particles of the same elements, 
which must be supplied in food. Each organ re- 
quires different elements, and has the power of 
taking such as are required trom the mass of ele- 
ments circulated together in the blood, and of re- 
jecting all other elements ; and while these four- 
teen elements, all having been organized in some 
plant or vegetable, are supplied as they are wanted, 
peace and harmony prevail in the system, and_per- 
fect health is enjoyed; but let any other elements 
enter the circulation and an excitement is produced, 
nakes an effort to reject them. 
Take alcohol, for example, and the stomach is first 


and each organ 


excited and heated by efforts toexpel it. It is then 
thrown into the circulation so as to be expelled by 
the lungs, or skin, or kidneys, and the whole system 
becomes excited, especially the brain, in efforts to 
eject this enemy to all its functions. 

“Phosphorus, iron and all other disorganized 
substances, whether elements of the human system 
or not, are thus rejected with more or less excite- 
ment, according to their capacity for harming the 
system; and thus can be clearly read the lessons 
of nature, teaching us to keep out of the stomach 
ind lungs every thing but these fourteen elements, 
ind to admit them only as they are organized and 
prepared as in articles of natural food in nature’s 
laboratory—the Vegetable World. But these ele- 
ments are required in very different amounts, ac- 
cording to the amount of exercise of the different 
faculties, and the temperature of the atmosphere 
in which we live 

WHAT IS THE NATURAL FOOD FOR MAN? 

“When God created man, he gave him for meat 
‘every herb bearing seed which is upon the face of 
the earth, and every tree in which there is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed ;’ and when, afterward, he 
blessed Noah 


addition to his bill ot fare, ‘every beast of the earth 


for his faithfulness, he gave him, in 
and every fowl of the air,’ ‘and all the fishes of the 
sea, and told him that every moving thing that 
liveth shall be meat tor him, even as the green herb.’ 

“To comprehend the necessity of this variety of 
food, and to understand the principle on which we 
can adapt our food to the different conditions and 
employments of life, it will be necessary to first 
understand the physiological necessity for food. 
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Besides the necessity of providing for the growth 
of the young, food is necessary, principally, for 
three essential purposes : 

1. To supply the waste which is constantly going 
on in the tissues, especially in the muscular or 
moving part of the system. 

2. To supply the tat and the animal heat of the 
System. 

3. To supply food for the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, the bones and solid tissues and some essential 
elements, in pure red blood. 

‘Now if we examine any one article in its natu- 
ral state in the whole bill of fare which God has 
given us, either of the vegetable or animal king- 
lom, we shall find these three classes of elements, 
but find them combined in different proportions, and 
find them mostly, also, in a condition to require some 
cooking to fit them for digestion, and thus find ex- 
ercise for our mental faculties, both in selecting 
food and cooking it, so as to adapt it to our varying 
circumstances. 

“(Yn examining the various articles of food given to 
man, we find that some contain more carbonaceous 
elements in proportion to the nitrogenous and phos- 
phatic elements than the system requires, and are 
therefore better adapted to the supply of heat than 
others. Some have more nitrogenous materials, 
and therefore better adapted to give muscular pow- 
er. Some have more phosphates, and therefore 
give more mental and nervous energy. But the 
average distribution of these elements in wheat more 
nearly corresponds with the requirements of the 
human system, under ordinary circumstances, than 
iny other grain; and life and health can be con- 
tinued on wheat alone for an indefinite period, with 
good water and good air. Wheat will, therefore 
be the standard by which to compare other articles 


of food. 
ANALYSIS OF WHEAT. 


The average composition of one hundred parts. 





Water, 14,0 Water, . i 14,0 
Gluten, P 12,8 Nitrates or mus- 
Albumen, . 1,3 cle-makers, 14,6 
Starch, PA 59.7 Carbonates, or 

Sugar, 5554 or ¢ heat and fat pro- 
Gum, . 1,7 ducers, . - 69,8 
Fat, ° ° 1,2 Phosphates, or 

Fibre, 57 | food for brain, 
Minerals, ‘ 1,6 J nerves, etc., 1,6 


“ These principles are made up of the fourteen 
elements which constitute the human system, and 
the proportion of the muscle-making, the heat-pro- 
lucing, and brain- and nerve-feeding elements, are 
ibout the average proportions required in moderate 
weather, with moderate exercise of physical and 
mental faculties. - But the distribution of these 
elements is not equal in all parts of the grain; and 
this we shall see is very important to be understood, 
as ignorance of this fact has led to the sacrifice of 
the most important elements. The nitrates or mus- 
cle-makers, occupy or constitute a crust around the 
outside of the grain, being from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. of the whole grain; the heat or fat pro- 
ducers, occupy the center, being from sixty to sev- 
enty per cent.; and the food for the brain and 
nerves, occupy the chit or germ, being from one 
and a-half to three percent. This general arrang- 
ment is found to exist in all the grains and all the 
seeds of grasses—the smallest seed showing the 
same organization as that of wheat—the smallest 
seeds, however, containing much larger proportions 
of the nitrates and phosphates, being intended for 
the support of birds of great activity. 

To understand how large a part of the phos- 
phates and nitrates is lost in bolting to make super- 
tine flour, it will be necessary to explain that gluten, 
which is the principal nitrogenous element in wheat 
is tenacious or adhesive; while the starch, the 
carbonaceous element, is globular and crumbly; 
the consequence is, that in grinding, the glutinous 
crust is separated in flakes, and is sifted out, leav- 
ing the flour composed almost entirely of starch, 
which contains no tood for brainor muscle. Nothing 
therefore, can be more clearly proved than that in 
using perfectly white, superfine flour, we sacrifice 
the most important elements of the wheat, merely 
to please the eye. And yet this is the kind of flour 


which probably makes more than nine-tenths of all 
the bread in American cities, besides the large 
amount used for cakes, puddings and pastry. 

“ The farmer knows that wheat will not grow in 
soil out of which is taken any of the essential ele- 
ments that constitute that grain; and he either sup- 
plies these elements, or he makes no attempts. to 
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raise wheat. Yet how many of our citizens are at- 
tempting to raise children on superfine flour an@ 
butter and sugar, neither of which contains food 
for the muscles, bones or brain, sufficient to keep 
these organs from actual starvation. 

“ Every one also who keeps fowls, knows that to 
get a supply of eggs, and raise chickens, hens must 
be supplied with other food than Indian corn meal, 
which contains too many of the carbonates or fat- 


tening elements, and too few of the phosphates and | 


nitrates, to supply the shells of the eggs or muscles 
of the future chick. They are therefore, fed with 
ground bones and egg shells for the one, and meat 
or insects for the other purpose. But how many 
expectant and nursing mothers, not knowing or con- 
sidering their responsibilities, live on superfine 
flour, bread and butter, pudding and sweet sauce, 
cakes and confectionary, which contain little else 
than the three articles of food before mentioned, 
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and in which are only found the carbonates, or fat | 


and heat- producing elements, and only very little 
of food for the muscles and tissues, or bones and 
brain! The results are inevitable. One 


half of | 


the children die before they are five years old, and | 


many before that age have, for the want of the 
phosphate of lime, defective teeth and soft, rickety 
bones. If they live to grow up under the same 
disregard to their natural requirements, their mus- 
cles are poorly developed, their tissues are weak, 
and susceptible to disease, for the want of the ni- 
trogenous elements of food; their bones, brains 
and nerves are weak.” 


THE NEWS. 
The British Parliament will reassemble February 5th. 


Amherst College gets a bequest from S. C. Winston, 
of $288,000. 


Plymouth Church is reported to be ina flourishing 
condition, and has 2,390 members. 


The Senate has confirmed the appointment of Mar- 
shall Jewell as Postmaster-General. 


The first-class passenger fare from New-York to San 
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Francisco, will be reduced from $138 to $125, in De- | 


cember. 


William Krupp, the beaviest man in America, died 


recently in a small town in Pennsylvania. 
430 pounds. 

Marshall Serrano, has been gazetted as Generalissimo 
of all the armies of Spain. Active operations in the north 
are expected at once. 


During September, ninety-two vessels passed through 
the Suez Canal, paying $351,200 for tolls. During the 
first ten days of Oct., the receipts amounted to $134,000. 


The Argentine insurrection is over. Gen. Arredonda, 


He weighed | 


the last insurgent chief, has been defeated and captured | 


with his entire force, by Gen. Rocca, of the National 
Army. 


A wealthy firm in Calcutta have attempted the revival 
of the Indian iron trade, and will shortly open new 
works in the Beerbhoom district, near Synthia Station, 
on the East India railway. 


Two burglars were killed while robbing Judge Van 


Brunt’s country residence at Bay Ridge, L. L, one of | 
whom confessed that they abducted the child, “ Char- | 


ley Ross,” but both died before telling where the child 
could be found. 

It is reported that the Hoosac Tunnel will not be 
open to the public before next summer. The rock 
which was so hard to get through crumbles and falls on 
exposure to air; this will require an arch to be built of 
brick, at least 5,000 feet long, before it will be safe to run 
cars through. 

The Icelanders, after inhabiting Iceland for one thou- 
sand years, are preparing to celebrate their millennial 
period by emigrating en masse to Alaska. 
ago they appointed a commission to visit the country. 
They consider it an improvement on Iceland, and report 
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that it is not only capable of sustaining life, but also | 


profitable industries. The only opposition to the 
scheme anticipated, is that likely to be made by the 
trading companies which have monopoly rights. 


The president of the New York Butter and Cheese 
Exchange lately received a package of Danish butter, 
which, although it had been packed in tin for more than 
seventeen months, was in excellent condition. It came 
from Bolivia, where it had been sent from London, and 
was accompanied by a note addressed to New York 
butter and cheese merchants asking if as good a quality 
of butter could be produced here. If as good butter 
could be made here, New York would svon have con- 
trol of the trade of the South American markets, as the 
cost was too great to get their butter direct from Lon- 
don. It was decided that butter of as good quality 
could be made in this country. Arrangements will be 
made to secure the South American trade, and tin will 
be used for packing purposes instead of wood.— Harper's 
Weekly. 
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